pie became convinced, however, that these were conjec-
tures rather than opinions backed by proof; they lacked
unquestionable facts., and consequently, very opposite con-
clusions could easily be drawn. The more so that, groping
in the dark, the propounders of this theory of the organic
origin of chernozem sometimes wandered into very strange
theoretical lanes.
Ruprecht drew a distinction between chernozem that
was formed on the spot and chernozem that "infiltrated"
(goodness knows where from!); and he talked about some
kind of ancient chernozem "continents."
Dokuchayev did not know that the first to approach the
solution of the chernozem riddle was that man of clear and
sober mind, Lomonosov. "Thus, there can be no doubt that
chernozem is not original and not primordial matter, but
came from the decay of animal and plant bodies in the course
of time. ..." This is a passage from First Principles of
Metallurgy, written in 1742-43, nearly half a century before
Guldens tadt.
The one obvious conclusion that Dokuchayev drew from
his zealous studies was that facts were few.
And so he drew up a "program of research on chernozem."
Of course, A. V. Sovietov, and two others, took part in
drawing up this program: A. I. Khodnev and M. N. Bog-
danov. The participation of a zoologist and an explorer
seems surprising; but Bogdanov was one of the galaxy- of
old and splendid Russian naturalists who were not only
keen researchers in their special narrow fields, but also phi-
losophers of the natural sciences; they took an ardent part
in public affairs, they were poets in their work. Bogdanov *s
books, Scenes From the Life of Mature in Russia and Village
Parasites, are as alive today as they were three-quarters of
a century ago, and they have been read by several generations
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